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___ Memorabilia. 


E are glad to call our readers’ attention 

to a new publication Baltic Countries, 
of which the first number has been sent to us. 
It offers a survey of the Peoples and States 
on the Baltic with special regard to their 
History, Geography and Economics. Eng- 
lish co-operators in it are Dr. J. H. Clap- 
ham (‘ Project for an Anglo-Polish Treaty, 
1782-1792’); Dr. J. Holland Rose (‘ Great 
Britain and the Baltic, 1780-1812’); Profes- 
sor W. A. Massey, Professor of English 
Philology at Poznan and Dr. W. J. Rose. 
Professor A. P. Coleman writes from New 
York on Slavonic Studies in the United 
States. He mentions the early interest of 
Americans in Poland; the eagerness with 
which they welcomed the great names of Rus- 
sian literature; the introduction of Slavo- 
nic Studies into Harvard at the end of the 
nineteenth century, and the astonishing ad- 
vances that the study both of Russian and of 
Polish in American Universities has since 
made. Dr. W. Borowy, Lecturer in Polish 
at London University, contributes an inter- 
esting paper on Warly Anglo-Polish Rela- 
tions, where we begin with Alfred, have much 
tomark about Canute, and wind up with the 
sea of Bohemia in ‘The Winter’s Tale’ for 
which Dr. Borowy favours the explanation 
drawn from the geography of Bartholomaeus 
Angelicus. §Bartholomaeus 
“Sclavia Minor ”’ that it “‘ is called Bohemi- 
tania and is departed from Prussia with 

vers rivers, and from the Goths and Danes 
with an arm of the Sea of Ocean which is 
called the Baltic Sea.’? The name ‘‘ Bohemi- 
tania’ does not appear in the English edi- 
tion of 1535 ‘‘ (a copy of which in the British 
Museum bears the inscription ‘‘ William 
Shakespeare his Booke, 1597 ’’—who may or 


may not be the dramatist); but, as Dr. Boro- | 


Wy suggests, it is possible, even 


robable, that 
the author of ‘The Winter’s 


‘ale’ read the 





| nothing out of the way. 


recounted of | 


work in Latin—and then to write ‘‘ Bohe- 
mia’’ for ‘‘ Bohemitania’’ would seem 


Thse, however, are subsidiary matters; the 


| main interest of the publication lies in the 


accounts of the Baltic countries, their soil 
and climate, population, economic conditions, 
trade and social culture. One of the most 


includ- | elaborate articles is that by Mr. Hugo Rei- 


man—‘ Demographic Survey of LEsthonia.’ 
Mr. Reiman begins by emphasizing the 
strong national character of the Esthonians, 
proved by effective resistance to a good deal 
of pressure from outside. The country is at 


| present relatively undeveloped, but the whole 


territory—which now has only an average 
density of population of something over 24 
to the square kilometer—is capable of being 
transformed into a cultivated area. In Es- 
thonia as elsewhere the population tends to 
migrate from the country into the towns. One 
cause of this—operative also in Finland—is 
the custom of making one child heir to the 
whole of the family’s land—whereby tlre 
heir’s brothers and sisters, having received 
their share in cash, are driven out to seek 
employment . Early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury grants of land were made to serfs for 
a payment which, spread by instalments over 
many years, caused the prudent peasantry 
thus formed to restrict their families. The 
birth-rate of Esthonia received an initial set- 
back which the events of more recent years 
have done nothing to remedy. The statistics 
of education in the press show, however, that 
the population, if not as numerous as might 
be wished, is intellectually fairly active. Thus, 
according to data compiled in 1934, the 
aggregate annual newspaper circulation 


| amounted to fifty-nine copies per head of the 
| literate population over ten years of age, that 


is five copies per week per family. In Pro- 
fessor Mikkola’s account of the Social Cul- 
ture of Finland we are told that after the 
Protestants, in the sixteenth century, had 
supplanted the Catholics zeal for education 
was so strong and successful that by 1600 
there was not a single adult person in West- 
ern Finland who could not read. This ex- 
cellent state of things did not, indeed, con- 
tinue unbroken, but must now, with the care- 
ful administration of the communes and com- 
pulsory education, be in a fair way towards 
restoration. Finland, we note, is so or- 
| ganized locally that it has no need of a 
separate revenue office, taxes being paid 
through the communal organization or 
| through one of the banks. And a further 
‘detail which we found very satisfactory as 
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attesting a good level of humane develop- 
ment is in the sixteen sanatoria for tubercu- 
losis maintained by unions of communal 
municipalities; each of these has from one 
to three hundred beds,in which the patients 
are never more than four in a ward—in most 
cases only two or three. 


E have received No. 1 of the new volume 
of Life and Letters, now a quarterly. To 
its title the word To-day has been added: 
Life and Letters To-day. The Editors, Mr. 
Robert Herring and Mr. Petrie Townshend, 





in their editorial remarks, devote it to living | 


Literature; their main interest is with work 
looking forward (though they “‘ may in time 
run a reaction department ’’); they hope to 
maintain it as ‘‘an outlet for non-commer- 
cial work.’’ We wish them every success, 
and congratulate them heartily on this first 
number, a large and full number, the work 
of many minds and instinct with vitality, 
M. André Gide’s ‘ Defence of Culture,’ is 
the most remarkable item in it; developing 
clearly what must be the thoughts and hopes 
—it well may be even the prescience—of the 
best of the younger thinkers. Of the other 
articles, ten in number, signed by names to 
arouse pleasant expectation, we enjoyed par- 


——— 


petent essays, which include interviews with 


Walt Disney and René Clair. 


OR lovers of literature one of the most 
important events of the autumn season 
will be the ‘ Letters of Charles and Mary 
Lamb,’ three volumes, edited by Mr. E. Y, 
Lucas, long since recognised as the leading 
expert on the subject. This is the first com- 
plete edition, published jointly by Messrs, 
Dent and Sons and Messrs. Methuen and Co, 
The union does away with those claims of 
copyright which separated the letters in the 
edition of William Macdonald from those 
printed by Mr. Lucas in his two-volume edi- 
tion. Museums and the United States, bio 
graphies and private owners hold other 
letters which Mr. Lucas has gathered from 


| all over the world with indefatigable zeal. 


ticularly Mr. P. B. Schor’s ‘ Dust in the | 
Chaco,’ Mr. Steven Runciman’s ‘ Cosmas the | 


Sailor,’ and Mr. Herring’s ‘The Bird in 
Ballet’; and we were glad of the three or 
four papers on foreign topics. Under 
Poetry there is a delightful poem, finely con- 
ceived, here and there merely odd, but some- 
times touching greatness: H. D.’s ‘The Dan- 
cer.’ The stories—they include one by M. 
Jean Cassou translated from the French— 
have all, in a greater or lesser degree, true 
literary quality. The modern hall-mark, 
the touch of the satiric, sardonic, sinister, 
will be found—not too blatantly—in nearly 
all. Perhaps the ‘“‘ reaction department ”’ 
if indeed it comes into play, will include 
stories with a core of gaiety in them: im- 
mensely more difficult as literature, we admit, 
yet ‘‘ Life’’ is not validly represented if this 
element is altogeher absent. ‘The Guest,’ 
by Mrs. Butts—a little too long, not quite 
sufficiently tense, the figure of the woman 
not quite distinct enough to get the full 
effect wanted-—yet holds one as based on a 
pregnant theme. Mr. Murray Constantine’s 
‘Power of Merlin’ — whatever one may 
think of Merlin’s doctrine—is pleasant in its 
easy yet not monotonous flow. Music, the 


The annotation, which a correspondent in 
our columns suggested many years since, has 
been carried out with the utmost pains. 
Lamb was a very allusive writer and the 
reader can now see what favourite authors, 
obscure or still classic to-day, he quoted, and 
realise the world of his friends and habita- 
tions. The third volume includes an index 
with an unusual wealth of detail. 


THE Cambridge University Press announce 

for Sept. 27 Mr. Arthur Gardner’s book 
for students entitled ‘ A Handbook of 
English Medieval Sculpture.’ This is based 


| upon the author’s ‘ Medieval Figure Sculp- 





Theatre, the Cinema are dealt with in com- | associations of George Eliot with the house. 


ture in England,’ and is illustrated by nearly 
500 half-tones. ‘Scenery and the Sense of 
Sight’ is the title of a book by Dr. Vaughan 
Cornish to be published in October by the 
Cambridge University Press, It is a narra- 
tive of Nature Study recording the results of 
original investigation extending over many 
years upon the dependence of scenic effects 
on the unconscious habits of the eye. 


THE Bookseller for Aug. 28—reporting 

Messrs. Putnam’s intention shortly to 
publish Sholokhov’s new book, ‘ Virgin Soil 
Upturned,’ tells us that this book has been a 
phenomenal _ best-seller in Russia—for it is 
the story of the collectivization of the Don 
Cossack district, and every Chief of a collec 
tive farm in Russia was requested to buy 4 
copy. 


WE learn from a correspondent that Sir 

Francis Newdegate, of Arbury Hall, has 
placed an inscribed tablet on the walls of Griff 
House, Chilvers Coton, recording the early 
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Literary and Historical 
_ Notes. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF THOMAS 
PERCY, SEVENTH EARL OF 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 


soe seventh Earl of Northumberland was 
one of the leaders of the rising of the 
north in 1569-70, and was executed at York 
in 1572. He left four daughters, for whose 
lives the pedigrees printed by de Fonblanque, 
Brenan and W. E. Surtees give no dates. I 
shall be very much obliged for information 
about these ladies supplementary to that 
which I have collected, such as, for example, 
the dates of their births, 

De Fonblanque in the text of his ‘ Annals 
of the House of Percy’ says that the Harl 
had four daughters, Elizabeth, Lucy, Mary 
and Jane the youngest. In his pedigree he 
gives five daughters, including a second Mary, 
who is said to have married Sir Thomas 
Grey of Wark. W. E. Surtees points out that 
this is a mistake, as Sir Thomas Grey married 








Katherine Neville, daughter of Charles 
Neville, Earl of Westmorland, the other 


leader of the rebellion, and probably the ap- 
pearance of the second Mary Percy in the 
pedigree is due to confusion between the two 
rebel earls. 

De Fonblanque seems also to be mistaken 
in saying that Jane was the 
daughter, as Sir Cuthbert Sharp in his 
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youngest | 


‘Memorials of the Rebellion of 1569’ gives | 


reasons for believing that was 
youngest. 

On the failure of the rebellion the Karl 
and Countess of Northumberland fled to 
Scotland, leaving the three elder children, 


Elizabeth, Lucy and Jane, at Topcliffe. On 


Mary 


the | 


| aging 


9 Jan. 1569/70, their uncle, Sir Henry Percy | 


(afterwards 8th Barl 
wrote : 


of Northumberland) 


| the daughters, Mary Percy. 


_ Passing by the younge ladys, I founde them , 


in harde case, for nether had thay any 
Se, nor one peny to relyve them with, 
ut sume lyttel thynge frome me. 

gladly be removyde, ther wante of fier is so 
grett, whos yeres may nott well suffer that 
a (Sharp, ‘ Memorials of the Rebellion,’ 


The poor children seem to have obtained 
some relief, as a letter of reproach to the 


1910, —— by Sir Henry Percy in June, 


Thay wolde | 


In what case ye have left your iiii children— 
I may tearme them the young beggars, for 
so had they bene had nott the prynces 
liberality byne more then the goodnes of their 
friendes. (ibid, p. 356). 

It will be noticed that Sir Henry speaks 
of the Harl’s four children. His youngest 
child was born at about the time that the 
letter was written. This raises the question 
again, had the Earl four or five children, 
and if there were five, who was the fourth ? 


| Brenan in ‘ The History of the House of 


Percy ’ has no doubt that there were five. He 


Says: 


The four elder children of Earl Thomas 
remained for some time after his death in the 
care of tenants and retainers at Topcliffe, being 
prevented by Cecil’s petty spite from joining 
their mother in the Low Countries. Lady 
Northumberland, however, succeeded in 
slightly bettering their condition through the 
influence which she exercised over her niece 
and sister-in-law, the wife of the eighth earl. 
The change of heart which came over this 
latter nobleman, after his second release from 
the Tower [in 1584], also proved beneficial to 
“the young ladies,” as he had called them. 
They were removed from their peasant sur- 
roundings, and permitted to reside with their 
cousins at Petworth. Fate had bestowed upon 
them a fair share of comeliness, if not of 
worldly wealth, and all four were happily 
married. The eldest, Elizabeth, wedded a 
Catholic squire, Richard Woodroffe, of Woolley, 
near Wakefield, who had loved and won her, 
while she still dwelt among the good folk of 
Topcliffe. There is a pleasant story to the 
effect that Lady Elizabeth remained true to 
Master Woodroffe, in spite of the many dis- 
tractions which London and Petworth must 
have presented to one reared as she had been. 
The new countess, who possessed the kindly 
nature of her aunt, fostered instead of discour- 
this attachment; and the squire of 
Woolley’s wooing was crowned with success. It 
was Elizabeth Woodroffe who presented to the 
Jesuit priest Gerard the “ relic of the Crown 
of Thorns” now preserved at Stonyhurst 
College. Another north countryman, Sir 
Thomas Grey of Wark, espoused the second of 
The third, Lucy, 
was married to Sir Edward Stanley, K.B. of 
Eynsham, Co. Oxford [described elsewhere as 
a brother of the Earl of Derby], and the fourth, 
Jane, to Lord Henry Seymour, son of Edward 
Earl of Hertford. (Brenan, op. cit. I, pp. 
358-9). 

Unfortunately Brenan is often inaccurate, 
and it would be more satisfactory if he had 
given references or extracts instead of these 
generalisations. There is some confirmation 
of his account in an old writing-book pre- 
served at Alnwick Castle, which belonged to 
Henry Percy (afterwards 9th Earl of North- 
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umberland), son of Sir Henry Percy. In it 
are the signatures of Henry Northumberland, 
Elizabeth Percy, Lucy Percy and Lucy Stan- 
ley, which indicate that Elizabeth and Lucy 
Percy (afterwards Lucy Stanley) were edu- 
cated with their cousins, though if they did 
not come to Petworth until 1584, young Henry 
Percy had already departed on his travels in 
France. 

When did Richard Woodroffe marry Eliza- 
beth Percy? 


When did Sir Edward Stanley marry 
Lucy Percy ? 
When did Lord Henry Seymour marry 


Jane Percy? 

The youngest daughter Mary was born on 
11 June, 1570, according to a MS. belonging 
to the English Benedictine Dames of Brux- 
elles, quoted by Sharp. At that time the 
Countess of Northumberland was in the Chan- 
cellor’s house at Old Aberdeen, placed there 
by the Lord Seton. On Aug. 23 the Countess 
and Lord Seton sailed for the Low Coun- 
tries, and were in Bruges on Aug. 31. Pre- 
sumably the Countess took the two-months- 
old baby with her, but it seems that at some 
later date the child must have been sent 
back to her relations in England. On 23 
Sept., 1591, Charles Paget wrote from Ant- 
werp: 

I want meenes to signify to Lady Jane Percy 
that her mother the Countess of Northumber- 
land died 14 days ago of the small-pox and has 
left jewels and goods worth having, and to ad- 
vice her to come over soon for unlesse she is 
present she cannot enjoy them, and besides she 
may procure the discounts which arise to 2,000 
crowns of gold. I must not be known to have 
advised this, nor with having intelligence with 
her; but hearing that she is not in the best 
state for wealth she would be unwise to lose 
this commodity. (De Fonblanque, op. cit. ii, 
124-5). 

The discounts were probably the arrears of 
a pension of 100 crowns a month allowed to 
the Countess by Philip II of Spain. It may 
be inferred from this letter that Mary Percy 
was in England, for if, as is sometimes 
asserted, she was with her mother at the 
time of her death, Paget could not have 
ignored her existence so completely. More- 
over in 1594 it was reported that the Jesuit 
Gerard ‘‘ lay one night at the Lady Mary’s 
in Blackfriars.’’ (Cal. S. P. Dom. 1591-4, 
p. 505). The Earl of Northumberland had 
a house in Blackfriars, and Gerard the 
Jesuit was the confessor of Mary Percy’s 
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sister, Elizabeth Woodroffe; the editor of the | 


volume therefore in the index identifies this 
lady Mary with Lady Mary Percy. Finally 
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in the MS. of the English Benedictine Dameg 
it is stated that the Countess died at Namur 
on 17 Oct., 1596, and that after her death 
Lady Mary ‘‘ came into the low countries, 
to take possession of what was left her by 
her mother.”” The date of the Countess 
death is evidently wrong, but it may be the 
date at which Lady Mary was last able to 
reach Namur. She would probably have 
much difficulty in leaving England, and it 
is not surprising that she did not manage 
to do so until five years after her mother’s 
death. She founded the convent of the Eng- 
lish Benedictine Dames at Bruxelles and 
became their prioress, from which it may 
be inferred that she managed to obtain 
the 2,000 gold crowns owing to her mother, 
for otherwise she would hardly have had the 
means to found a convent. 


M. H. Donpps, 


THE FREE BRITON; OR, THE 
OPINION OF THE PEOPLE, AND 
F. WALSINGHAM’S FREE BRITON. 


N the ‘ Census of British Newspapers and 
Periodicals’ which Professors Crane and 
Kay issued in 1927, are listed two eighteenth- 
century periodicals, ‘‘The Free Briton. 
F. Walsingham, 1729-35,’’ and ‘‘ The Free 
Briton; or, The Opinion of the People. 
1727—?’’ <A possible relationship between 
the two is suggested, by the query as to the 
length of the run of the periodical first pub- 
lished in 1727. Timperley, in his ‘ Encyclo 
pedia of Literary and Typographical 
Anecdote ’ would seem to have thought Wal- 
singham’s periodical a continuation of the 
earlier periodical with a similar title, while 
the ‘Cambridge Bibliography of English 
Literature’ dates ‘‘ Walsingham’s ”’ publica- 
tion from Dec. 4, 1729, to March 6, 1735. 
There is no reason for assuming that the 
statement in the ‘ Cambridge Bibliography ’ 
is not correct. I have found, after a per 
sonal examination of the issues of these 
periodicals available at the Yale University 
Library, and by checking the dating of the 
issues listed in the ‘ Catalogue of the British 
Museum,’ that this information is reliable. 
All the issues of ‘‘ Walsingham’s”’ Free 
Briton are not numbered accurately—as when 
the issue for March 7, 1733, is numbered 
cexxvit, and that for May 24, 1733, is num 
bered cixxx111, but in general the numbering 
is consecutive. If we date the periodical 
from Dec. 4, 1729, the numbering of 
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the issues in general coincides with the 
number of weeks that have elapsed since that 
date. The issues in the Yale Library, with 
the numbering and dating, are as follows: 
No. 83—Thursday, July 1, 1731. 

No, 115—Thursday, Feb. 10, 1731 (1731/32). 
No. 119—Thursday, March 9, 1731. 

No. 227—Thursday, March 7, 1733. 

No. 183—Thursday, May 24, 1733. 

It will be observed that Nos. 83, 115, 119 
and 183 are all numbered in such a manner 
as to make the issue of Dec. 4, 1729, the 
initial one. The same is true of the issues 
listed in the ‘ British Museum Catalogue.’ 
The numbering of the issue for March 7, 
1733, is clearly an error. 

If, then, the terminal dates for this 
periodical are those given in the ‘ Cambridge 
Bibliography,’ it is beyond doubt inde- 
pendent of The Free Briton; or, The Opinion 
of the People, in spite of the fact that both 
papers were Walpole organs. The editorship 
of ‘ Walsingham’s’”’ Free Briton has been 
asigned to one Wm. Arnall, Concanen’s 


successor on the London Journal, and a 
writer in Walpole’s service. (See the 
‘D.N.B.’: ‘Wm. Arnall’), That of the 


earlier periodical is still an open question, 
though the evidence available seems to me to 
indicate that it was the work of John (Lord 
“Fanny ’’) Hervey, who wrote some contro- 
versial matter in support of Walpole’s ad- 
ministration. 


Hervey, as we know (‘ D.N.B.’) first allied | 


himself with Pulteney in opposition to Wal- 
pole. That was in 1725, before George II. had 
extended this patronage to Walpole. When 
Walpole became a minister under G 
IL in 1727, Hervey changed his allegiance, 
and was given a pension of £1,000 a year. 
By January 1728, he moved the address in 
the House of Commons, in George II.’s first 
Parliament. Early in the same year he went 
to Italy with Stephen Fox, and remained 
away from England until September 1729. 
That Hervey wrote in support of Walpole 
after his return seems to be an accepted fact. 
We know that in 1731 he and Pulteney 
duelled, after the controversy that ensued on 
the publication of a pamphlet entitled 
‘Sedition and Defamation Display’d.’ The 
author had here attacked Pulteney and 
Bolingbroke. Pulteney assumed that Hervey 
was the author of the pamphlet, and re- 
sponded with ‘A Proper Reply to a Late 


George | 


There has been some question about the 
authorship of the pamphlet which provoked 
Pulteney and brought on the duel. Coxe, 
among early writers (‘Memoirs of Sir Robert 
Walpole,’ i., 363, n.), says that it was by Sir 
Wm. Yonge, and Croker, in his edition of 
Hervey’s ‘ Memoirs,’ agrees, but says that 
all evidence seems to indicate that Hervey 
wrote the Dedication of the pamphlet. But 
the important fact here is not the problem of 
actual authorship, rather it is the readiness 
with which Hervey’s contemporaries credited 
him with the authorship. The very fact that 
Pulteney had no hesitation about thinking 
him the author, would seem to indicate that 
he had written in support of Walpole pre- 
viously, 

And that seems to be the case. Under 
Hervey’s name in the Yale Library are listed, 
among other items, ‘An Answer to The 
Occasional Writer,’ as early as 1727, and two 
pamphlets, ‘ Observations on the Writings 
of the Craftsman,’ and ‘Farther Observa- 
tions on the Writings of The Craftsman... ’ 
from 1730. The latter pamphlet was in reply 
to Nicholas Amhurst’s ‘An Answer to the 
Observations on the Writings of the Crafts- 
man.’ Both pamphlets were printed in 
London for J. Hehoate, 

Two points here deserve notice, as they 
seem to have a bearing on Hervey’s possible 
authorship of the Free Briton; or, The 
Opinion of the People. First, that Hervey 
wrote a pamphlet in reply to Bolingbroke’s 
Occasional Writer in 1727, and secondly, 
that his two pamphlets of 1730 were printed 
for J. Roberts. The Free Briton; or, The 
Opinion of the People was ‘‘ address’d to the 
Authors of the Occasional Writer and Crafts- 
man or to their Employers and Abettors.”’ 
It was printed for J. Roberts. 

The subject matter of the Free Briton (of 
1727) is, then, one that was occupying 
Hervey at the same time as that periodical 


| appeared. The printer is a man whom he 


patronized later, and who may already have 
been printing for him in 1727. Nor is the 
literary style of the Free Briton; or, The 
Opinion of the People unlike that in pamph- 
lets attributed to Hervey. It is neither scur- 
rilous nor dull, and both in its frequent 
banter, and the level of its prose, presents a 
contrast to that in ‘‘ Walsingham’s ”’ paper. 

It will be observed that Hervey left Eng- 
land early in 1728. and that No. II. (the 


Scurrilous Libel,? in which he attacked | final number) of the Free Briton; or, The 


ervey in the most unpleasant terms. The 
duel followed. 


Opinion of the 


People appeared shortly 
before that time. 


It is not altogether im- 
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probable that the paper, if conducted by | 7 months. Erected by two brothers of the 


Hervey, was not discontinued because Boling- 
broke’s Occasional Writer ceased publication, 
but because of Hervey’s departure from 
England. Later, when Arnall undertook to 
write a new political sheet for Walpole, he 
had the benefit of an expressive title ready 
to hand, and used that which his more 
illustrious predecessor had coined. 
C. Lennart CaRLson. 
Dept. of English, Brown University, 
Providence, R.I., U.S.A. 





MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS AT 
RAJKOT, KATHIAWAR, INDIA. 


HE following list has been supplied 

through Sir Patrick Cadell. 

1. Joun ANDREW Witson, Lt. Col. Com- 
mandant of cavalry, 1827. 

2. Capt. J. B. Gooprrr, 15th Regt. B.N.L., | 
died Souchina 8 Feb. 1829. Erected by his 
widow. 

3. Joun Montrcomery, 15th Regt. N.I., 
died Rajkot, 6 July 1831, aged 28. 

4. Lieut. A. MoNtcomery, 15th Regt. N.I., 
died Rajkot, 26 March 1832, aged 26. ‘‘ This 
tomb as well as the adjoining one over the 
late Lt. J. Montgomery of the same regt., 
have been erected by their brother officers 


5. Ensign Haz, 15th Regt. N.I., killed 23 
Nov. 1833. 

6. Ensign Wrtt1am C iaupius ERskKINE, 
18th Regt. N.I., killed by a fall from his 
horse nr. Wancaner, 8 March 1834. Born 
18 Oct. 1803. Erected by the Society ot 
Rajkot. 

7. Jonn Wit11AM, only s. of Capt. Duncan 
William and Anne MittonsHaw; b. 3 Sept. 
1833, d. 21 Sept. 1834. 

8. SrepHen Danret Srorper, Capt. 20th 
Regt. N.1., d. at Jooria 26 Oct. 1834, aged 35. 

9. Witt. F. M. Cockerett Esq., Surgeon 
12th Regt. N.I., d. Rajkot 24 Dec. 1835, aged | 
35. Erected by his widow. 

(Witi1am Futter Mercer CockERILL or 
CocKERELL: see ‘ Roll of the Indian Medi- | 
cal Service,’ by Lt.-Col. D. G. Crawford, 
no. Bo. 461). | 
10. Ensign TxHos. Matcotm Dickinson, | 

14th Bombay N.I., asst. to the Political | 
Agent of this Province. D. of cholera at Raj- 
kot, 10 July 1836, aged 27. 

11. Lieut. Waiter Varpon, Quartermaster | 
& Interpreter, 1st Regt. Bombay Light Cav- | 
alry, d. Rajkot 31 July 1836, aged 29 yrs. | 


— 


Madras Army jointly with the officers of his 
regt. 

12. Lieut. C. T. WuireHeap, 12th Regt 
N.I., d. 30 June 1837. . 

13. Lieut.-Col. G. Boyp, 8th Regt. NJ 
d. Rajkot 24 Aug. 1850. Erected by his 
brother officers. 

14. Major THos. Myung, Ist Regt. Light 
Cavalry, d. Rajkot 1st Nov. 1838, aged 34 
Erected by his brother officers. oe 

15. Lieut. FRepertck JoHN NEEL, 1s 
Regt. Light Cavalry, d. Gondal in Kathia. 
war, 23 Nov. 1838, aged 23. Erected by his 
brother officers. ' 

16. Lieut. Ropert Brack, 14th Regt. Bon- 
bay N.I., d. Rajkot 1 Sept. 1840, aged 18 
Erected by his brother officers. 

17. Lieut. CHas. Wrttrams, 14th Regt, 
Bombay N.I., d. 25 Aug. 1841, aged 9. 
Erected by his brother officers. 

18. Jutia Harrier, wife of Surgeon Moy- 
TEFIORE, Ist Regt. Light Cavalry (Lancers), 
d. 25 May 1843, aged 35 yrs. & 3 months. 

(Abraham Israel Montefiore, Bombay 

Medical Establishment, b. Jamaica, 1802: 


d. near Ahmadabad, 1852: see ‘ Roll of | 


the 1.M.S.,’ no. Bo. 517). 

19. ALExANDER Donatp Kempatt, cornet 
Bombay Light Cavalry, d. 3 June 1846, aged 
19. Erected by his brothers, 

20. Surgeon James InGtis, d. of cholera, 
4 June 1846. 

_( Roll of the I.M.S.,’ no. Bo. 468, which 
gives place of death as Sham, between Raj- 
kot and Ahmadabad, and date as 3 June). 
21. Capt. T. Crrstatn, 8th Regt. N.I, 4 

Rajkot, 13 Nov. 1850. Erected by his brother 
officers. 

22. Rupert Krrx, surgeon 2nd Light Car- 


| alry, d. 31 May 1852, aged 46. Erected by 


his brother officers. 
(‘ Roll of the I.M.S.,’ no. Bo. 601). 
23. Infant son of James Erskine Faeqre., 
b. 8 Oct.. d. 9 Oct. 1836. 
24. ExvizaperH Macaniey (? Macauley), 
dau. of Rev. Robert Montcomery, d. 17 Feb. 


| 1845, aged 2 yrs. 4 months. 


25. Rev. R. W. Srncuarr, d. Porbander 


6 June 1904. 


26. Exiza Corpitta, dau. of Rev. Adam 
Dickey, Glasgow, d. 27 July 1845, aged 9 
months. : 

(Name may be Glasgow). 

27. Ex1za Purnett, dau. of George FE. 
Nixon, veterinary surgeon 1st Lancer, 
10 Aug. 1845, aged nearly 8 months. 

28. Isapetta Dora, dau. of Major & Mn 
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Prescott, 2nd Bombay Light Cavalry, d. 
Rajkot 12 Aug., 1857, aged 1 yr. 4 m. 19 days. 
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29. Epwarp Bruce, s. of Capt. Simpson, | 
Qnd Light Cavalry, b. 12 Sept. 1848, d. 16 | 


Sept. 1849. 

30. Watxace, s. of James Wattace, d. 18 
June 1856, aged 18 m. 

31. Lieut. (Brevet Capt.) Cuas. Gro. Cot- 
und, 14th Regt. N.I., d. 21 Oct., 1841, aged 
33. Erected by this brother officers. 

32. Emity Greorcina, dau. of John Turn- 
ley and Jane Anna Barr, b. 31 Aug. 1846, 
d. 29 March 1849. 

33, Harry Davin, s. of same, b. 24 Oct. 
1848, d. 4 Dec. 1849. 

34. AnnE, wife of John Pogson, d. 17 
Dec. 1859, aged 29. 

35. Conductor Jno. Somers, Commis- 
sariat Dept., d. 15 Nov. 1865, aged 45. 

3%. Lieut. S. M. Anrtuur, 3rd Bombay 
Light Cavalry, d. Rajkot, 28 Aug. 1855. 
Brected by his brother officers. 

37. Bessy, wife of Assistant Surgeon T. B. 
_—. 16th N.I., d. 24 Dec. 1862, aged 


(Theophilus Bolton Wright Plunkett 
Johnston (1831-1894): see ‘Roll of the 
1.M.S.,’ no. Bo. 868). 

38. Erten EizapetH, dau. of John & 


Elizabeth Somers, d. 15 Oct. 1864, aged 
2yrs. 2m. (Cf. no. 35 supra). 

39. G. C. B. Counson Esqre. B.C.S., s. of 
8. B. Covutson Esqre. Blenkinsopp Hall, 
Northumberland, d. Rajkot 7 Sept. 1863. 
Erected by his parents. 

40. Lieut. Henry Hornsy Exxtior, Third 
Asst. Political Agent, d. Junagadh, 8 March 
1862, aged 29. 

41. Cuas, Forncer Bremer, pensioner 18th 
_ R.A., d. Rajkot 22nd Apr. 1870, aged 


42. KaTHLEEN ETHEL, infant dau. of Robert 
B. Boorn & Thoba Mary his wife, d. 3 Aug. 
1874, aged 5 m. 16 days. 

43. Dare Da Stiva, son of Willoughby S. 
Lecryr, d. Rajkot, 22 Aug. 1873, aged 1 yr. 
& 10 m. is 

44. Beatrice, dau. of Major A. W. Mac- 
“AGHTEN, 2nd Light Cavalry, & Louisa his 
a d. Rajkot 27 May 1873, aged 6 weeks 

ays, 

45. Joun Lionez, Drnyawatt (?) Forpyce, 
8. of Arthur Lawrence Dingawatt (?) For- 
Dyce & Mary his wife. 

46. Mary Exizanern, infant dau. of Asst. 

urgeon E. P. Burrows & Sophy his wife, 
d. 3 June 1865, aged 1 m. p 
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(Edmund Poulter Burrows: see ‘ Roll of 

the 1.M.S.,’ no. Bo. 897). 

47. Harriet K. Stone, dau. of late Geo. 
Srone Esqre. F.R.C.S., d. Rajkot 18 Dec. 
1863. Erected by her brother. 

48. PercitvaL Reynotp De Batiot, infant 
s. of E. Baliol Scorr, b. Oct. 20, 1863, d. 8 
June, 1864. 

49. ArtHuR Ropert AvuGcustus, s. of Capt. 
G. Nissen, Dharee Battalion & Sara his 
wife, d. Gondal, 12 Oct. 1876, aged 1 yr. 9 m. 

50. Lt.-Col. Jon Gorpon, Bombay Staff 
Corps, for many years of the Sind Horse, b. 
at Assynt, Sutherlandshire, d. at Dwarka, 
27 Aug. 1875, aged 44. 

51. Jonn Aston, s. of Capt. Marshall 
Puiturps & Mary his wife, d. 18 Aug. 1874, 
aged 4 m. 6d. Also his brother S1Lvanus, 
d. 17 Dec. 1878, aged 1 yr. 10 m. 

52. Infant dau. of Capi. W. C. Morris, 
7th Regt. N.I., d. Rajkot, 8 Dec., 1878. 

53. Geo. Taytor, C.E. d. Gondal, 1 July 
1879. 

54. Exizapetu, wife of C. A. Srppr, band- 
master 2nd Regt. Light Cavalry, d. 2 Oct. 
1850, aged 26. 

55. Anna Marta, wife of Sergt. Major J. 
STERLING, 1st Regt. Light Cavalry, d. at this 
place during the absence of her husband on 
service in Afghanistan, 6 Sept. 1839, aged 32. 

56. Jane Lucar Gruuies, d. 9 Nov. 1836, 
leaving 2 daus. Erected by her husband. 

57. James GILties, Agency Head Clerk, d. 
1 Sept. 1840. 

58. Frances, wife of Riding-Master J. 
Tant, 1st Regt. Light Cavalry, d. 23 Aug. 
1835, aged 27. 

59. Mary, wife of Mr. J. Tant, 
master, d. 18 Dec. 1836, aged 18. 

60. Ex1zasetu, wife of Lieut. Henry Tomus 
[sic] Vincent, 7th Regt. N.I., Sub-Asst. 
Commissary-General, d. Rajkot, 13 Sept. 
1847, aged 30. Erected by her husband. 

61..KATHARINE Durr, wife of Lieut.-Col. 
D. CunnincHAME, Ist Regt. Light Cavalry 
(Lancers), d. 29 May 1843, aged 26. 

62. Sopnre Grace, dau. of Capt. & Mrs. 
MacGrecor, 2nd Regt. Light Cavalry, b. 24 
Oct. 1858, d. 28 Oct. 1860. 

63. Cuester MacNacuren, for 25 yrs. 
Principal of the Rajkumar College, b. 4 May 
1843, d. 10 Feb. 1896, aged 52. (Also a 
tablet in Christ Church erected by officers in 
Rajkot). 

64. Isapetta Juxia, wife of Chester Mac- 
NaGuten, b. 15 May 1846, d. 2 June 1880. 

65. CATHERINE, wife of Capt. BAaRNWELL, 
d. Rajkot 1 Aug. 1826. 


riding- 
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This monument & the remains below it were 
removed to this spot March 20th 1863, from the 
site which they formerly occupied near the 
cantonment boundary of the West side of the 
Jamnagar road, at the desire of the surviving 
members of the family of the late Col. R. 
Barnewell (sic) the first Political 
Kathiawar. 

66. ExizaBerH, dau. of Coryton and Mar- 
gery Mayng, d. 11 Sept. 1916, aged 1 yr. 


Also tablet in Christ Church with 
scription : 


in- 


Ad majorem Dei gloriam et in memoriam 
Octavize Georgianiae, conjugis carissimae, quae 
ante diem decimam kal. Feb. mp cccc. 11 aet. 
Xxxll1 mortem obiit conjux eius J. S. Coryton 


Mayne M.A. Oxon. Collegii Rajkumariensis 
Praefectus hoc monumentum ponendum 
curavit. 


67. Avice Letitra Mary Lucrnpa, wife of 
Capt. J. C. Tate, Political Dept. Bombay, 
b. 24 Aug. 1884, d. 19 Sept. 1919. 

68. Harotp Pocson, Superintendent of 
Police, Kathiawar Agency, d. Rajkot 22 Feb, 
1906, aged 35. Erected by brother officers. 


69. ANNIE Dora Ryan, wife of Thos Ryan | 


of Bhavnagar; b. 2 Aug. 1880, drowned at 
Verawal 17 May 1906, aged 25 yrs. 


70. JEAN CARTHEN (?) Harporp, wife of | 


Lieut. L. B. Harporp, I.A., b. 8 March 1886, 
d. 20 Sept. 1912. 

71. Hersert St. Joun WittiaMs, b. Laind- 
loss Vicarage, Mid Wales, 27 Dec. 1882, d. 
Rajkot 24 June 1909. Erected by his wife. 

72. Marta, dau. of Riding-Master T. Her- 
FERNAN, 2nd Regt. Light Cavalry, d. 21 Aug. 
1850, aged 18 m. Also her sister Lucy, d. 
17 Nov. 1850, aged 1 day. 

73. Col. Wm. Scorr, B.S8.C., Political 
Agent in Kathiawar, d. Rajkot 30 July 1893, 
aged 53. (Also tablet in Christ Church 
erected by officers and friends). 

74. Frank Wootsty, 2nd Bombay Rifle 
Regt., d. 18 Sept. 1892, aged 25. 

75. Harry Gero. Carnecy, Major,I.A., 
Bombay Political Dept., killed by a lion in 
the Gir Forest, 9 March 1905. (Also an in- 
scribed fountain to his memory, and a tablet 
in Christ Church). 

76. Ceci, W1Lu1aM, only s. of Capt. & Mrs. 
C. Savitp, 31st Lancers, d. 19 Aug. 1905. 

77. Tuos. Conotty, late Sergt. Major 5th 
Regt. B.N.I., d. 27 Sept. 1826, aged 34, leav- 
ing a widow & 4 children. 

78. Eric, s. of Edith & James Scort, d. 
Junagadh 17 July 1908. 

79. Capt. Joun McIntire, 19th Regt. N.T., 


Agent in | 
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80. Lieut. Harotp Grorce Curpprnpat, 
R.E., accidentally killed on the railway nr, 


Gondal, 10 Sept. 1911, aged 26. (Also 4 
tablet in Christ Church). 
H. Buttock, 
Major, 


THE BLACKBIRD AND ITS NAME, - 

What follows is the result of research 
started by a query I could not answer, 
Everyone knows that a blackbird is the 
species of thrush with a yellow beak that 
sings so well. But the reason for its name 
may be obscure, since both crows and rooks 
are larger birds and fairly entitled to be 
called black. Johnson in his Dictionary de 
fines the Crow (Carrion Crow) as “a lange 
black bird that feeds upon the carcases of 
beasts.”’ The crow figures in glosses dated 
700 and 800 a.p. A quotation in the Oxford 
Dictionary of 1290 reads, ‘‘ Blake foule.. . 
Ase it corowene and rokes weren,’’ and 
Chaucer has in the ‘ Knight’s Tale,’ where 
Arcite was carnied off by an emissary of 
Pluto: 


As blak he lay as any cole or crowe. 


The quotations for ‘‘ blackbird ’’ in the 
Dictionary do not begin till 1486. So it 


takes on the attribute of blackness previously 
attached to the crow. . The Dictionary says 
in explanation, ‘“‘ The only Brrp in an earlier 
sense (before crows and rooks were included) 
which is black or rather dark brown.’”’ This, 
as it stands, is obscure, giving no reason for 
the exclusion of the crow. 

The explanation appears to be that 
‘* fowls ’’ of the larger sort were so called to 
distinguish them from ‘‘birds.’’ So 4 
‘blackbird ”? implied a small bird. Under 
‘Fowl’ Johnson has in his Dictionary the 
definition, ‘‘ A winged animal; or bird. It 
is colloquially used of edible birds, but in 
books of all the feathered tribes.”” This is 
not helpful and he is more instructive under 
‘Bird,’ where he says, ‘‘ ln common talk, 
fowl is used for the larger, and bird for the 
smaller kind of feathered animals.” The 
quotation of 1290 has “ Blake foule. 
This distinction must have prevailed in the 
earliest English and was, I presume, due in 
part to the fact that the larger birds were 


| worth eating and the smaller were not. 


d. 29 Aug. 1826, aged about 38. Erected by 


his brother officers. 





‘‘ Bird’ meant first, it seems, the young 0 
the avifauna but to-day it is freely used of 
all feathered creatures, including those pre 
served for the sportsman and the kitchen. 


W. H. J. 
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ISTORICAL AND OTHER ESSAYS: , O . 
[PRESENTATION VOLUMES (See Readers uer;ies. 
dxvii. 190; clxviii. 46, 96).—‘ Volkskund- rs 
liche Gaben,’ to Prof. John Meir on his THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSI- 
seventieth birthday, Berlin, 1934. Contribu- CIANS.—Nearly eighty years ago Dr. 
tions by Fritz Bohn, Paul Geiger, Kinzig, | Munk compiled a list of its Presidents, be 
Von Sydow, and others; all relating to Folk- | ginning with the first one, the illustrious 
lore and Folk-tales. (The reviewer in Folk- | scholar Linacre. These were the days when 
Lore, June, 1935, says truly: ‘‘ such omnibus | printed records, Kalendars, Indices, publi- 
volumes as this are always in danger of being | cation of historic manuscripts in private 
overlooked by the student in other lands.’’) | collections, ete., were very few, and insuffi- 
W. W. Gut. cient to help students. 
In Dr. Munk’s List of the Presidents there 
YKE: RATCLIFFE: BRADFORD: | is unfortunately a gap of ten years at a most 
BUFFAR FAMILIES.—A correspond- | interesting period, in the reign of Henry VIII 
ent in London has kindly sent to me the | (1532-1541). A recent enquiry at the foun- 
extract following, from the General Adver-| tain head reveals the fact that this hiatus 
tiser for Tuesday, Jan, 23, 1749/50: still exists. Would it not be possible to 
Last Night was privately and_ decently ascertain the missing names from some con- 
interr’d in the Family Vault at Greenwich | temporary sources, or even some of them? 
Church, the Corpse of Mrs. Mary Bradford, R. B. 
a Widow Gentlewoman, aged 74, own sister to Upton. ‘ 
Mr. Isaac Pyke, many Years Governor of 
ag we oo ~ sy ag 99 i! + yey HE GRAND SUNDERLAND BRIDGE 
arge state, which 1s le 0 1e Family oO ne pam ave j , ; 
Buflars: Mr. John Bradford Wayte, and Mrs. asia ae, hie ned eae ee 


Mary Brewer, Wife of Mr. Edward Brewer, : py 9 : 
Haberdasher in Cheapside; besides many memorate ‘‘ The Grand Sunderland Bridge 


charitable Benevolences to the Poor, who have Lottery.”’ 
lost a good Benefactor. On one side of the medallion is an im- 
The name “ Sinteliona”’ is, of course, an | Pression of the bridge, with a sailing vessel 
error for St. Helena, of which Isaac Pyke | P486ing beneath it and the words * Grand 
was twice Governor, in 1713 and 1731. His | Sunderland Bridge. Built 4.p. 1796.” 
sister, Mary Pyke, married, first, one On the other side are the following words: 
Ratcliffe, by whom she had issue. Upon the ‘“To commemorate the Grand Sunderland 
death of her first husband, she married, | Bridge Lottery and the very advantageous 
secondly, John Bradford. Cf. clviii. pp. | Prices at which it was sold to the Public 
937-240, by I. Sivewright, Contractor, 1816.’’ 
The will of Mary Bradford. as of Bast Surrounding this inscription are the words, 
Greenwich, Kent, dated 6 Nov., 1749, was |‘ Presented to all those interested in this 
proved 13 Jan. 1749/50 (P.C.C., reg. Greenly, | Lottery.” 





fo. 3). The family tomb, above mentioned, It would be interesting to know more about 
still stands in the churchyard of St. Alfege, the building of the Grand Sunderland Bridge 
Greenwich. , and the method by which it was financed. 

E. F. MacPrxe. The issue of the commemoration medallion 


; so many years after the completion of the 
[NUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES. — On | bridge seems strange. Does it indicate that 
the front page of The Times newspaper | the raising of the necessary money by lottery 
of Aug. 26, 1935, may be noticed two (femi- | was only adopted after some other method 
tine) Christian names rarely met with. | had failed? 
Near the top of column one, ‘‘ Moona”’ (not It may be assumed, I suppose, that Mr. 
(Morna), and near the bottom of column two | Sivewright was not contractor for the build- 
a still more singular one, ‘‘ Saie.’’ ing of the bridge, but was a member of a 
R. B. | profession that was quite legitimate before 


j he aboliti ei 
PARLIAMENTARY-TIME.""—The name | oe Ne: A ee ee 
‘ A. M. WisEeman. 


«x ,>ummer-time’’ is an absurd one. | 
; Parliamentary-time,” as it is termed by | TANE PORTER AND KOSCIUSKO.—Miss 
ome people, is more apposite and correct. Jane Porter, the author of ‘ Thaddeus 

J. P. Bacon PuHIttips. of Warsaw’ and ‘The Scottish Chiefs ’ 
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(1776-1850) was a Lady Canoness of the Teu- 
tonic Order of St. Joachim, and received 
from a relation of Kosciusko a gold ring con- 
taining the portrait of that hero. Can any- 
one give any particulars of the Order and say 
where that ring is now? Jane Porter died 
at her brother’s house in Bristol, having suf- 
fered financial reverses. Where was she 
buried? What portraits are known of her 
and her sister Anna Maria Porter? Their 
father seems to have been buried at St. 


Oswald’s, Durham, in 1779, aet. forty-five, | 


and their mother (née Blenkinsop) at Esher, 
Surrey, in 1831, aet. eighty-six. 
T. Cann HUGHEs, F.S.A. 


oGILL UNIVERSITY.—Is this university 
the oldest in Canada? When was it 
founded? Is it well recognised in England ? 


OXONIENSIS. 


“ TTYDE PARKS ’”’ ABROAD.—(1) There 

are places called Hyde Park in each of 
the following States of America: Massachu- 
setts, New York, Utah and Vermont. Who 
gave them the name, and when? 

(2) Are there any other places in the 
world called ‘‘ Hyde Park,’’ and if so, how 
did they get this name? 

A. R. L. M. 


YATT’S STATUE OF WELLINGTON, 
1846.—Matthew Cotes Wyatt (1777- 
1862) made a ridiculous equestrian statue of 
Wellington, which stood on the Wellington 
Arch, where the Quadniga now is, between 
1846 and 1883, when it was removed to a less 
conspicuous site at Aldershot. 
‘A Frenchman Sees The English In The 
Fifties’ (‘‘ adapted from the French of 
Francis Wey by Valarie Pirie’: Sidgwick & 
Jackson, 1935, p. 68) Wyatt made a profit of 
£42,000 out of this work, as the bronze and 
the base were given him. Is this true? The 
‘“D.N.B.’ merely says that he ‘‘ amassed 

considerable wealth.”’ 

A. R. L. M. 


re FROM O. HENRY’S ‘THE 

PENDULUM.’—In this short story the 
chief character is listening to the usual 
noises in his house: 

Exactly at eight Hickey and Mooney, of the 
vaudeville team (unbooked) in the flat across 
the hall, would yield to the gentle influence of 
delirium tremens and begin to overturn chairs 
under the delusion that Hammerstein was 
pursuing them with a _ five-hundred-dollar- 
a-week contract. Then... . the janitor 
would drive Mrs. Zanowitsky’s five children 
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once more across the Yalu; the lady with the 
champagne shoes and the Skye terrier would 
trip downstairs and paste her Thursday name 
over the bell and letter-box. . . 

Who is Hammerstein? What are the 
“Yalu”? and ‘‘her Thursday name’? 
Does the proper name Zanowitsky Suggest 
anything special ? 

That same man is now thinking of his 
friends playing a game of pool: 
at McCloskey’s the boys were knocking the 
balls idly into the pockets against the hour 
for the nightly game. But no primrose way 
nor clicking cue could woo the remorseful 
soul of Perkins. 

Wanted particulars on ‘‘ pool” and ex- 
planation of the above details. 

In the same short story O. Henry speaks of 
the “feminine rat.’’ What is it?: 
she always carefully placed these combings in 
the little blue vase on the mantel to be some 
day formed into the coveted feminine rat, 

FP. D, 


Brussels, 

HIMBLES.—One of our patrons is anxious 

_ to obtain information on this subject. 
We have, of course, given her the articles in 
this library. We thought that your readers 


| might know of some obscure sources. We 


According to | 


shall appreciate any assistance which you can 
give us. 
Doris WELLS. 
Reference Librarian. 
The Public Library, 
Denver, Colorado. 


RUNKENNESS IN LONDON, ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO.--In the re 
print from The Times, of Monday, August 
24th, 1835, there is an amusing account of a 
man named James Pooley, ‘‘ a postillion in 
the service of Mr. Bryant, in the Haymar- 
ket.” He made an erratic progress when 
driving the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishop of London from Hounslow. He, 
however, deposited the ‘‘ rev. dignitaries at 
their respective residences without any acci- 
dent.’’ Afterwards, in the Lambeth Road, 
the police took charge of Pooley, and “ the 
Magistrate fined him the usual penalty for 
drunkenness.’’ 

What was this penalty? ‘‘ He betrayed 
some symptoms of intoxication at starting.” 
I thought that the various degrees and con- 
ditions of drunkenness, the scale, com- 
mencing, as it did in the country, with 
‘““market peart,’’ varied the penalty. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
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a jack HARRIS’S SHEEP.” — The tiny 

flecky clouds, prophetic of rain, called 
also ‘‘ Messengers,’’ are said to have the 
above curious appellation. Is it peculiar to 
any English county ? 





BE. E. Copp. 


L DSHILL OR BARDIS.—Why does 
Anthony & Wood describe the 

obviously Lushill as Bardis? I cannot 
find anywhere a family of the latter name. 
Will someone kindly send marriages of 


Lushill? The only one I can find is Lushill | 
| Riding of Yorkshire and the Town and 
| County of Kingston-upon-Hull. 


and Samborne. ‘ 
E. E. Cope. 


ERVYT PEDIGREE.—Has this pedigree 
ever been worked out? The arms are 
quartered by many families, but to find when 
the marriages took place is the difficulty. 
Ufton Nervet, Berkshire, is said to be named 
after them; if so they must have ceased to 

exist after the fourteenth century. 

E, E. Cope. 


Finchampstead, berks, 


LEIGH.—Allan Ramsay wrote ‘An Ode | 
Brodie of | 


on the Marriage of Alex. 
Brodie, to Miss Mary Sleigh,’ ‘ Poems’ 
(1877), vol. i, p. 85. This evidently refers 


to Alexander Brodie of Brodie, Lyon King- | 


at-Arms (1697-1754), who married ‘in 1724 
Mary Sleigh (1704-1760). Can anyone tell 
me anything of the parentage and ancestry 
of Mary Sleigh ? 

CHaRLes Evans. 


iLAY-LINNE, DERBYSHIRE.—The pedi- 
gree of Bacon (now Bacon-Grey) of 
Staward, Styford, etc., Northumberland, as 


land,’ says that George Bacon, who heads it, 
was born at Clay-Linne in Derbyshire, 
settled in Allendale, resided at Broadwood 
Hall, and purchased Staward 28 Apr., 1664. 
In what part of Derbyshire is Clay-Linne 
situated? Is it anywhere near Clay Cross 
in the Chesterfield district? Is anything 
known of the Bacon family from whom 
George Bacon sprang? 
H. Askew. 


OLO AND GENOVEVA.—Does anyone 
know of a traditional marionette-play 

(I believe German) in which these 

characters appear? To what cycle of story 

do they belong ? 

m. ¥.E. 


| (XOSTELOW.—David Gostelow, born 1737, 


married Mary Dawson at Burgh-in-the- 
Marsh in 1762, and afterwards farmed at 
Bratoft, Lines. 
Rose Gostelow, sister of the above, born 
1738, married William Wrangle, miller, of 
Boston, Lincs., 7 July, 1765. 


Particulars of birthplace and parentage 


| wanted. 
arms | 


ee Eh 


| SAM PSON FAMILY OF YORKSHIRE.— 


In 1779 Joshua Sampson, Esquire, was 
appointed Deputy-Lieutenant for the East 


And on 
Jan. 30, 1826, the Rev. George Sampson was 
appointed Deputy-Lieutenant for the East 
Riding and Kingston-upon-Hull. He was 
then living at Leven. The documents con- 
ferring the appointments are in the pos- 
session of a descendant. They were signed 
respectively by George 1II and George IV. 


| I should be glad to have further particulars 
| of these Sampsons and their antecedents. 


San Francisco, California. B. M. 


. PAYNE COLLIER’S FABRICATIONS. 
—I have recently purchased a copy of 
J. Payne Collier’s edition of Shakespeare. I 
take it that the following, to be found in 
the Introductions to the Plays, can be re- 
garded as among Collier’s fabrications: 
‘ Othello’—The narrative poem gf ‘The 
Tragedie of Othello the Moore.’ 
‘The Tempest ’:—‘ The Inchanted Island.’ 
“Henry VIII’:—‘ The Lamentable Burn- 
ing of the Globe Playhouse on St. Peter’s 


| Day.’ 


“Richard Il’:—The extracts from Cap- 


| tain Keeling’s Journal. 
given in vol. vi., ‘ History of Northumber- | 


A list of Collier’s fabrications, known and 


| presumed, would be of interest. 


R. 


OSS OF MSS. BY AUTHORS.—While 
looking through the abridged edition of 
Arthur Young’s ‘Tour in Ireland’ (Con- 
stantia Maxwell, Cambridge University 
Press) I came upon the editor’s remark that 
its lack of humorous incident as compared 
to the French tour is due to the writer’s 
private journal having been stolen by a new 
servant. It proved irrecoverable. Has any- 
one ever put together a list of the works in 
manuscript which, in one way or another 
have perished before publication? Some are, 
of course, well known. 
R. J. 
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: | names, with their variants, should, of course, 

Replies. | appear only once under their heading, but 

Set ——————— | the periods should be carefully given, so that 
‘ | a searcher can see at once which period he js 

SURNAME INDEXES: A | interested in, and thus, by permission, search 
SUGGESTION. the original registers or the transcripts, or 


‘ both. I have often found this last necessary, 
(clxix. 197). | in_order to fill up void years. 
E Rev, Epwin Cuatk has made a good | if libraries purchased copies and various 
suggestion, I made a somewhat eimilar | ther societies did the same, as also private 
Suge ae " 7 | persons—the price being moderate—it would 
one, under a different heading, a — | be a great help towards defraying expenses 
either in ‘N. and Q.’ or some other pub- | It would be necessary to have a free notice 


lication pre : : 
: : . ‘ | in diocesan and parish magazines, local dai 
I presume Mr. Cuatk’s index registers | agro el ag , daily 


or eekly newspapers, etc. imagi 
refer to Devonshire? In these days it is an | ~ seu, pets. uae po Sy say. ad 
extremely ee a ss — | copy of the list of surnames in its parish 
register printed, wl or without a tu later for insiual : 4 z d 
jalon : but I do not think it would be very er or inclusion in the parish docu 

; " rar) > ; ; ay | “ ate r . . 
costly if the various Parish Register The main thing is that the volume, or if 
Societies published, from time to time, a sur- necessary, parts of it, should be obtained 
name index, one volume containing the sur cheaply. It would then attract parishioners 
names occurring in the registers of several | 414 cher weehd be thn taues Miele ie pe 
parishes adjoining, all in one Diocese. Each | ¢yipute 4c, the oteh af having they ister 
parish, of course, would be indexed separ | itself printed, as if their surname oa 
ately; and the volume, if of stout paper, | in the Surname List they would want to 
need not be bound. | know about their ancestors—when they were 
The surnames of each parish could be taken | born and married and when they died. 

from the hundreds of existing unprinted | ff ic a great pity that so many tran- 
transcripts, waiting for funds to allow pub- | scribed registers end at 1812, The Civil 
lication, and from untranscribed registers. | Registration not commencing until 1 July, 
It will probably be said, it is waste of | 1837, so much is lost, and often very impor 
money to do this, as ‘, we live in hope of | tant matter, I have found at various 
publishing our transcripts.” I have lived | Diocesan Registries, that marriage tran- 
for over thirty years in the hope of seeing | scripts are often few and far between, and in 

the published volume of a transcript started | some cases cease altogether soon after 1812. 

by me in 1902, and finished by others some | Senin: Geateiell 


time ago. Thanks, however, to the Society 
concerned, | was able to see the transcribed | (UCORSSFUL PROPHECIES BY MEN 
OF LETTERS (clxviii. 423; clxix. 12). 


register last year. ; 

I think that the Surname Lists would be | phere is a wealth of material from which 
found very useful when the time arrived for | t9 choose a reply to this query of Senex. It 
may be worth while to make a random selec- 


a transcript to be published, as they would 
aid in the preparation and checking of the | tion, from which all Biblical prophecies are 
omitted. Some of the authors would not be 


full index ; which, of course, can only be pro- 
described as ‘‘ men of letters.’’ 


perly made by persons used to such work— 

d ev h istakes i d | ‘ 

a Should ee en tae cee os gl Sek | (1) Savonarola foretold, thirty years before 
very necessary to arrive at the proper, or | time, the —— . a “—_ mr pert 
more frequently used, spelling of a name; | !ing of horses in the churches. a 
and then add proper variants of the same. | @Y Review, March, 1911, p. 312). 

I think that much time would be saved if (2) Lord Chesterfield in 1753 uttered a 
the years were divided up. Start at 1538 | striking prophecy of the French Revolution: 
and continue to end of 1599, thus dividing | 4}) the symptoms which I have ever met 
up the century, as the entries, except in | with in history previous to great changes in 
towns, are not likely to be many. Then | revolutions and governments, now exist In 
divide up each century into periods of | daily increase in France. (Quoted y 
twenty-five or fifty years: 1600-1624, or | Hensley Henson, ‘ Christ and the Nation’ 2 4 
1600-1649, and so on to the end. The sur-: (3) Goldsmith in his ‘Citizen of the World 
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predicted the French Revolution : 

As the Swedes are making concealed | 
approaches to despotism, the French, on the | 
other hand, are imperceptibly vindicating | 
themselves into freedom. they have 
but three weak monarchs more successively on | 
the throne, the mask will be laid aside, and the | 
country will certainly once more be free. 


On this Forster remarks : 


Some thirty years after this was written and 
when the writer had been fifteen years in his 
the crash of the 


grave, falling Bastille 
resounded over Kurope. (‘ Life of Goldsmith ’ | 10 


ch. ¥.). | 

(4) The evil effects of the partition of | 
Poland were predicted by Burke: ‘‘ No wise | 
or honest man can approve of that partition, 
or can contemplate it without prognosticating | 
great mischief from it to all countries at | 
some future time’’ (quoted by Lord Acton | 
in his ‘ History of Freedom,’ p. 275). On 
it Mr. H. G. Wood makes the comment, ‘‘ Is 
there no evidence of a moral Nemesis in his- 
tory in the fact that each Empire and each 
imperial house which took part in the 
iniquity of that partition has been been over- 
whelmed in disaster?” He adds: 

When William James read the terms of the | 
Treaty of Frankfort he wrote to a friend 
“Tf Alsace and Lorraine be taken there must 
be another war, for them and for honour.” 
Gladstone likewise anticipated disaster for 
Europe from the iniquity of the annexation of | 
Alsace and Lorraine. He wrote to Granville 
on Dec. 20th 1870 “While I more and more 
feel the culpability of France, I have an appre- 
hension that this violent laceration and 
transfer is to lead us from bad to worse, and to 
be the beginning of a new series of European 
complications.”” (Morley, ‘ Life of Gladstone ’ 
Nl, 348). 

See H. G. Wood, ‘Truth and Error of 
Communism,’ p. 106. 





(5) Tennyson’s prophecy of aeroplanes and 
the League of Nations is perhaps less well 
known now than it used to be, and cannot | 
be omitted : 


So I dipped into the future, far as human 
eye could see, 

Saw the vision of the world, and all the 
wonder that would be; 

Saw the heavens fed with commerce, argosies 

_ of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting and 
there rain’d a ghastly dew 

From the nation’s airy navies grappling in 
the central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the 
south-wind rushing warm, 


With the standards of the peoples plunging 
thro’ the thunderstorm ; 

Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and 
the battle flags were furled 

For the Parliament of Man, the Federation 
of the world. 


(6): 

In 1902 Mr. H. G. Wells in a book called 
* Anticipations ’ gave it as his personal opinion 
that by 1950 there would be heavier than air 
flying machines capable of practical use in 
war.—J. B. S. Haldane, ‘ Daedalus’ (1923) p. 


(‘ Locksley Hall, 1842.’). 


(7) Lord Roberts, according to the 
L’Evinement of Quebec, when in Canada at 
the dedication of the Plains of Abraham as 
a park and playground, thus foretold the 
War: 


They refuse to believe me, and we _ sleep 
under a false security, for I do not hesitate to 
affirm that we shall have a frightful war in 
Europe, and that England and France will 
have the hardest experience of their existence. 
They will, in fact, see defeat very near, but 
the war will finally be won by the genius of 
a French general named Ferdinand Foch, 
Professor of the Military School in Paris. 
(Letter from its Toronto Correspondent to The 
Times of Nov. 18th, 1918). 


(8) Lord Rawlinson’s famous prediction of 
the Armistice ought to be mentioned, though 
it is perhaps not of the class that Senex had 
in view. It is related by Brigadier-General 
A. M. Tyler in a letter to The Times of 
March 5, 1927: 


[ happened one Sunday afternoon in August 
1917 to call at the Headquarters of the 4th 
Army, and I had tea with the late Lord 
Rawlinson the late Major-General Budworth, 
and a Colonel whose name I forget. General 
(as he was then) Rawlinson asked when we 
expected the war would end, and the only reply 
he got was from the Colonel, who mentioned 
August 4th, 1918, and his reason for that date 
was that the combatants after four years war, 
would be tired of fighting. On being asked 
what date he would give, Lord Rawlinson, 
without hesitation, replied, “I think the 11th 
November next year.” This remarkable 
prophecy, made 15 months before the end of 
the war, I told at my Headquarters on my 
return, and I well remember my Brigade-Major 
saying to me one evening about the middle of 
October 1918 “ I don’t think General Rawlinson 
will be far out.” 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 


Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 


‘T)ANIEL DERONDA’ : “ORGAN 

STOP ”’ (clxviii. 336, 410, 425).—May 
we suggest that ‘‘ organ pause,’’ as used by 
G. Eliot in ‘ Daniel Deronda,’ is simply a 
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translation of the French ‘ point d’orgue ”’ | little in Earwaker, ‘ St. Mary-on-the-Hill, 
or “‘ point d’arrét,’ which Littré defines as | Chester,’ 95. Venn, ‘ Alumni Cantab.,’ re. 
“trait que la partie chantante exécute a | fers to both these men, and Foster, ‘ Alumni 
sa volonté et pendant lequel |’accompagne- | Oxon.,’ to the Dean. In a paper by R, ¢ 
ment est suspendu, ainsi que Ja mesure.’’ | Lockett, in Trans, Hist. Soc. Lancs. and 
(Article ‘ point ). What is then the right Chesh., 1xii., p. 180, it is shown that Bene 
and usual English phrase for ‘‘ point | dict Brooke, the father of the Dean, was a 
d’orgue ’’? | different person from Benedict Brooke of 
FD. Buglawton, though probably related. The 
paper relates to the Brookes of Handforth 
“ TTOUTHORN ” (clxix, 137).—There can | and Liverpool, about whom there are notes 
be little doubt that this word has either |” Earwaker, ‘ East Cheshire,’ i., 265. 
been misread, or is corrupt, in the charter R. 8. B. 
itself. It must be intended for houthesium, . Dp ITISCRIP™T ; 
i.e., hutestum, the hue and cry. The canons Pas aes S ena aie TS ag 
and those ‘in their mainfast (i.e., their 3 . ‘ol oo 5. 106 ‘ae in the 
immediate household staff), were not to be | .:*%-?) Ba Bete p- dt = "hi rst edi- 
obliged to join in the pursuit of criminals, | 0", States that he issued trom his private 
but their tenants had to do so. The new | Press * Catalogus Librorum Manuscripts 
‘Medieval Word-List’ does not give any ;in Bibliotheca Phillippica,’ 1824—(1867?), 
forms of hutesium with “hou,” but hute- | fol., , 
gium, huthagium and hutehesium are there. The second sheet describes the manuscripts 
The hue was ‘‘ horned,’’ by horn-blowing of Dr. Van eae and = a he re 
Sa RR gg eae Petey ; | MSS. Succeeding supplements describe a tota 
pt a cxf.geony 2 dear aps a ng | of 17,872 aoe = other nen 
me reterence 1s ng tne “orn, were roughly catalogued up to 34,316. (‘ Notes 
but this seems rather unlikely. The original | and Queries’ 4th ser., ix, 201). 
charter, if in existence, should be carefully The date of thie volume of dhe ‘ DAE 


examined. S is 1896. In 1893 Falconer Madan, in his 
R. 8. B. ‘ Books in Manuscript,’ p. 174, gave the date 
ROOKE OF NORTON (elxviii. 31; clxix. of Phillipps’s Catalogue as 1837-71, adding, 
"Mat).—"Thomas Sac Dean of Chester, “This comprises MSS. 1 to about 30,000, 
and Thomas Brooke, Rector of St. Mary-on- | With rough indexes to MSS. 1-11,506 only. 
the-Hill, Chester, were different persons, The Not published and unfinished, but accessible 
latter was a son of Sir Thomas Brooke, Bt., | 1” gf ene ‘ eS — or a 
of Norton, educated at Westminster, admit- | ray of he yor : dad 7 vd 
ted Trinity College, Cambridge, 1713, aged > 18 & List the exact dates 0 MSS 
nineteen; B.A. 1717; M.A. 1720. He was | Of Parts of the Phillippe collection of MBS 
vicar (not rector ; there were both) of Walton, | between Aug. 3, 1886 (the first we 
Lancs.. 1722 to his death: rector of St. | June.5, 1899. The auctioneers were Sotheby, 
Mary’s, Chester, 1737-1744 ’(resigned) and | Wilkinson and —— and 7 lasted 
ad 49 aaa pow, . sae some cases a week or more. e years we 
died 17 Aug., 1757, aged sixty-four, being | 1556 1880, 1801 (bis), 1802, 1803, 186, 
The Dean was born at Brereton, 27 Feb., | 1896, 1897, 1898, 1899. The sale catalogues 
1692, a son of Benedict Brooke of Brereton | °@”, I presume, be consulted in the British 
and Middlewick. Cheshire. He went to | Museum. Large parts of the collection were 
Oxford, B.N.C. 1710, aged seventeen ; | also sold by private treaty, for which bag 
B.A, 1714; transferred to Cambridge, M.A., | D-N.B.’ What further sales This ses 
from St. Catherine’s College, 1719; LL.D., | taken place I cannot say. sis 
1732. He was rector of Nantwich 1720-1757 ; | House, the late Sir T. me gl Paerye 
vicar (I think) of Winslow, Bucks, 1720. | 2+ Cheltenham, was advertised, 1 believe, 
1726; Dean of Chester 1732 to death; rector sale lately in The Times. E Bensty 
of Daddleston, Cheshire, 1739 to death; died a oe di 
at Nantwich 16 Dec., 1757 (the same year as EMOSTHENES, KING OF LIBURNIA 
the other Thomas) and was buried in the | (clxviii. 373; clxix. 119), — The state 
chancel there. ment that Rimini was destroyed in 257 4.0. 
A good deal about him (not all correct) will | by Demosthenes, King of the Liburnians, 8 
be found in Hall, ‘ Nantwich,’ 301, and a! found in a manuscript of the eleventh cen 
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tury, which is preserved in the Library at | 


Rimini and is known as the * Acts of St. 
Leon and St. Marino.’ Clementini, who in 
1617 published a history of Rimini, gives a 
vivid description of the landing of the Libur- 
nians at dawn, the swift scaling of the city 
walls, the awful destruction that the invaders 
wrought and the departure of their ships, 
Jaden with spoil, and the curses of the inhabi- 
tants. He goes on to say that an imperial 
edict was issued, commanding all architects, 
sculptors and potters to assemble and _ re- 
build the town in honour of the Emperors 
Diocletian and Maximian. These statements 
have been much discussed by people interested 
in the early history of Rimini, and they pre- 
sent several difficulties. There is no mention 
in any ancient document of the destruction 
and re-building of Rimini, and it has been 
impossible to discover any other information 
about the rebel chief, Demosthenes. 
are also mistakes in the dates given, which, 
if the account be taken as it stands, would 
imply that Rimini remained in ruins for 
thirty years. Tonini, who has discussed the 
matter in his history of Rimini, evidently 
does not believe in the existence of Demos- 
thenes. The Bollandists have introduced his 
name in their account of St. Marino, no 
doubt following the account in the manu- 


There 


script of the eleventh century, which I have | 


mentioned. 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


“QBA” (PRONUNCIATION) (clxix. 135). 
—Drayton invariably rhymes “‘ sea”’ 


with words ending -ay or the equivalent : 


For Hayle (a lustie Nymph, bent all to 
amorous play, 4 
And having quicke recourse into the Severne 


ea. 


* Poly-Olbion,’ i, (111-12). | 


So these, the lesser Brooks unto the greater 


pay; 
The greater, they againe spend all upon the 
Sea. . 
Ib., i, 539-40. 
And in his Ode ‘To the Virginian Voy- 
age’ : 
And cheerefully at Sea, 
Successe you still intice, 
To get the Pearle and Gold, 
And ours to hold, 
VIRGINIA, 
Earth’s only Paradise. 


., ihe above and other passages show that 


‘Virginia’? was then pronounced ‘ Vin- 
giniay.”’ 


B. H. N. 
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A familiar instance of the word ‘sea ”’ 
pronounced as ‘‘ say’’ is to be found in I. 
Watts hymn ‘ There is a land of pure de- 
light ’’ (Hymns Ancient and Modern 536). 

But timorous mortals start and shrink 

To cross the narrow sea, 
And linger shivering on the brink 
And fear to launch away. 

The same pronunciation is still current 
with the word “ yea.” 

LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 

“Sea ’’ was usually pronounced say, at 
least up to the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. See ‘Hymns A. & M.’ 536 (Isaac 
Watts), where it rhymes with away, and 373 
(Cowper), rhyming with way. In the well- 
known Irish story, ‘ Handy Andy,’ an Irish 
butler pronounces this word as say, and 
‘tea’? and ‘‘ pease’’ are written tay and 
Pays. We still retain this sound in ‘‘break ”’ 
and ‘“‘ steak.” 

It would be interesting to know when the 
vowel sounds in present-day English became 
fixed. In my youth (1879) I fell in with 
an old Westmorland keeper who spoke of the 
Teesdal waterfall High Force as Hee Force ; 
and “‘ light’’ was pronounced leet in York- 
shire not many years ago. 

F. Atpan Barravp. 

Bradford-on-Avon, Wilts. 


EN JONSON QUERIES (clxix. 47, 86, 
119, 123).—1. Johnson’s answer to Alez- 
ander Gill. I think Pror. Bensty has cer- 
tainly hit the right origin of Jonson’s refer- 
ence to Denis, as to the Greek tyrant become 
schoolmaster. But there is nothing incon- 
sistent in supposing there was a covert allu- 
sion to the headless saint of that name (re- 


| referred to in my answer at ante p. 123) also. 


He was certainly rather joked about among 
seventeenth-century Protestants, who doubted 
his miraculous walk, carrying his head. And 
the parallel between the ear-cropped Gill, 
worshipped by misled schoolboys (of whom 


| Milton was one) and the Patron of Paris, is 


cruel but apt. A metaphorical use of 


‘“ headless ’’ is also present. 


¥. O Be, 


EVENTEENTH - CENTURY WORDS 
(clxix. 137). —1. ‘‘ Hedgepole.”” In N. 
Lines., in 1716, ‘‘ Hedge boot”’ or ‘‘ Hay 
boot ’’ was in use to describe the right of 
getting wood for mending fences ; so, possibly, 
‘‘ Hedgepole ’’ was the part of the under- 
wood suitable for that purpose: the “ pole ’’ 


| being the poles or stakes used in ‘‘ stake and 
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bound ”’ fences, so well-known to those who | (1667, 1695, 1698-9, 1721, 1732-3, 17589 
have ridden across the hunting countries in | 
(1536, 1547, 1576, 1623-4, 1688), ‘‘ principal. 


England and, perhaps, taken a toss at them. 
_ ALFRED WELBY. 


LDEST. ROYAL BOROUGH (elxviii. 
444; clxix. 104, 139, 158).—The interest- 
ing correspondence under this head raises the 
question of the meaning of the term “ royal 
borough.’”’ I have always understood that 
strictly the term should be reserved for a 
borough in which there is a royal residence. 
It is also used to describe boroughs that were 
the vills of former royal manors. Salford, I 
gather, describes itself as the ‘* Royal 
Borough of Salford’’ for this reason. To 
describe a borough as a ‘‘ royal ”’ borough be- 
cause its earliest borough charters were 
granted by the Crown as distinct from the 
Lord of the Manor, is more unusual, 

The term, applied in this indiscriminate 
way, rather loses its significance. Accepting 
the usefulness of the last category, it would 
still be confusing to describe as a ‘‘ royal’”’ 
borough a town which received its charter 
from a Lord of the Manor who afterwards 
became king, for though he was subsequently 
king, the charter is simply a manorial 
charter, and the powers granted are limited 
to the powers capable of being passed on by 
a lord of the manor—a man cannot grant 
greater privileges than he himself possesses. 
Charters granted by John, for instance, be- 
fore he became king, do not contain the (often 
high) judicial privileges that are frequently 
granted in a royal charter as understood by 
your present correspondents. 

A. ad) Eh. 

Wigan. 


ALES AS A ‘ DOMINION ”’ (clxix. 

135).—The ruling powers regarded Wales 
as a dominion from the time of its conquest. 
In the Statute of Wales (1284) Edward I 
says, ‘‘ The divine providence. . . hath now, 
of its favour, wholly and entirely transferred 
under our proper dominion the land of 
Wales, . . . heretofore subject unto us in 
feudal right.’’ In the preamble of the first 
of the acts incorporating England and Wales 
(27 Henry VIII., c. 26) Wales is called indif- 
ferently the ‘‘dominion,’’ ‘‘dominion and 
principality,’ ‘‘ dominion, principality and 
country,’ ‘‘country, principality, and 
dominion,’’ ‘‘ country or dominion,’’ ‘‘ prin- 
cipality, country, or dominion.’’ Glancing 
over subsequent acts, I find it called a 





1843, 1881), ‘“‘ dominion and principality” 


ity and dominion ’’ (1539, 1670), “* country 
and dominion ” (1623-4), ‘‘ dominion, prin- 
cipality, and country’ (1542-3). A law of 
1746 (20 George IT., c. 42, s. 3) ordained that 


in all cases where the Kingdom of England oy 
that part of Great Britain called England hath 
been or shall be mentioned in any Act of 
Parliament the same has been and shall from 
henceforth be deemed and taken to comprehend 
and include the dominion of Wales. 


I do not think that the term ‘‘ dominion ” 
occurs in any later Act; the term generally 
used is ‘‘ principality.” 


Davin Satmoy. 
Narberth. 


Bowen’s ‘ Statutes of Wales’ shows that 
the well-known statute of 1284 recites that 
Divine Providence had transferred the land 
of Wales to the King’s ‘‘ dominions.” Prin- 
cipalitas is used by the end of the thirteenth 
century for the conquered areas, as opposed 
to the Marcher lordships. From 1353 Acts 
of Parliament usually refer to the ‘‘ Princi- 
pality,’’ but from at least 1535 onwards 
‘* Dominion ’”’ is also used, the terms some- 
times being used together and with ‘ Coun 
try.” An Act of 1746 included ‘the 
Dominion of Wales ’’ in all statutory refer- 
ences to the Kingdom of England, and the 


term ‘“‘ Dominion’ is used for Wales in 
Acts of 1773 and 1824. 
R. S. B. 
LUNKET: HIGINBOTHAM _ (celxviii. 


278). — Vol. vii. of Nayler’s ‘ Private 
Acts,’ preserved in the Guildhall Library, 
London, contains one referring to ‘‘ Plunket 
of Ireland,’’ which may be of interest to 
Mr. Epwarp T. Lancrorp, as may also be 
the Journals of the Irish Memorials Associa- 
tion, copies of which are in the British 


| Museum Library. 


‘‘ dominion ’’ (1554, 1692), ‘‘ principality ”’ ' 


Hy. FirzGeratp ReEyno.ps. 


PHE LARGEST VILLAGE GREEN 

(clxix. 138).—One of the most exten- 
sive I have encountered is at a village on the 
main road from Bedford to Cambridge (name 
forgotten: it may be Eaton Socon). It is 
not far from St. Neots and is so spacious 
as to permit rival teams to play cricket 
matches upon it. The main highway skirts 
one side of it. 


Wm. JAGGaRp. 
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The Library. 


Leopardi, By Iris Origo, (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 10s. 6d.), 
A GOOD deal of seldom combined equip- 

ment is required in the writer who 
would produce a satisfactory Life of Leo- 
pardi. Leopardi was not merely an Italian ; 
he was an Italian at once of noble birth and 
of a small remote country town, Ancient, 
stiff traditions came down right upon him, 
hemming him in all the years of his youth 
—in a certain sense, all the years of his life. 
His very father and mother, in their ideas 
and in their practical life, were such as no 
other country, and only the provinces of that 
country, could have produced. All of that 
has to be understood, together with the house, 
the scene, the country-people. And then to 
see how out of the harshness, the antique, 
rigid dreariness of these surroundings, bursts 
tis strange, gentle, suffering, proud, 
wmanageable genius, shut off by physical 
deformity and sickliness from normal life, 
yet, in his intellectual freedom and power, 
and in virtue of some strange intuition, prov- 
ing himself fitted to be one of the leaders 
and inspirers in a movement of thought 
which his actual life hardly at any point 
touched, His biographer must have, too, 
some sense, some just sympathy, for that 
movement of thought—perhaps the most diffi- 
cult of any for people of our own days to 
reapture aright. The first forty years of the 
nineteenth century, with their romantic 
hopes, their romantic despondencies, their 
political sentimentalities, their exuberances, 
their effusiveness in loves and friendships, 
their stilted attitude towards humanity and 
towards nature, are alien from us, repellent 
more or less when not ridiculous; knowledge 
of them needs to be surrounded and lightened 
by plenty of knowledge of other times—our 





own, and times long past. Again Leopardi’s | 


life, all through from beginning to end, was 
marked—we had almost said beyond that of 
any poet ever known—by suffering, extra- 
onary in its diversity, severity, continuous- 
ness; and the treatment of suffering in a bio- 
gtaphy is a tricky matter not by any means 
always sucessfully tackled. Lastly, of more 
moment than all the rest, there is the man 
himself to be understood. 

We would say that in the first particular, 
knowledge of Leopardi’s family life and home 
fitroundings, our author is very good 
indeed. She does not overdo description, but 
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se Jodicah 
|She speaks as one who has made what she 


has to tell thoroughly familiar to her imag- 


|ination; Leopardi’s youth comes vividly to 


life before us. On the political thought and 
aspiration dominating the period we found 
her rather less adequate; somehing more, and 
more clearly and firmly outlined, seems 
needed here. One can see, and approve, her 
intention to make Leopardi and his personal 
life and concerns the one strongly dominating 
interest, but since she renounces study of him 
as a poet, the slightness of her political back- 
ground makes the whole study of his mind 
rather insubstantial. Leopardi’s mind, ~ 
indeed—reflection on this book has induced 
|the opinion in us—is one perhaps unusually 
difficult for a woman to grasp and pourtray. 
Strongly virile, it was united with a tempera- 
ment and with experience apt to give it a 
deceptive appearance of almost feminine 
weakness. With miseries and hardships our 
author shows a sympathy both penetrative 
and delicately detached, but she does not, we 
think, discover to us the commanding quality 
of the intellect which pervaded this tragic 
life and with all its intermittences and in 
spite of some obvious failures was yet the 
true, essential Leopardi. Still, though we 
think that the book in one or two respects 
fails of its full due effect, we recognize with 
|pleasure the wide knowledge of many litera- 
|tures, the awareness of history, the general 
|richness of association which distinguish it. 
And English readers certainly should receive 
lit with gratitude, for though the name of 
Leopardi is, so to say, universally known 
/among them, such a full, convenient, well 
|documented and yet readable account of him 
|as the Marchesa Origo gives us has long 
been a great desideratum. 


\The Appreciation of Poetry. By P. Gurrey. 
(Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. net). 
| [NTENDED for teachers, this study — in 
spite of being rather heavy reading—will 
prove, we think, stimulating in a high de- 
gree. It begins with an admirably chosen 
example, Milton’s sonnet on his Blindness, 
and we hoped that we were to get some, now 
| unwonted, discussion of the intellectual side, 
|of the function of thought, in poetry. In 
|this, however, we were disappointed; Dr. 
|Gurrey follows the modern trend, pursuing 
| above all the visual image. How that leads 
|up to poetry—as the striking of a match 
makes flame—he shows very well; and comes 
as near as anyone to eg what that 
is which, when produced, we recognize as 
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poetry, if we are competent to recognize 
poetry at all. But he restricts himself more 
or less within the limitations familiar to 
readers of modern poetical criticism. 

use of words which, in delicacy, music, con- 
centration—rough or smooth, ugly or beauti- 


ful, simple or intricate—shall exactly, sur- | 


prisingly, carry home some perfectly con- 
ceived, sensuous impression, is what we are 
bidden to admire as the supreme achievement. 
This works out in the end to ranging over 
the field of visual impressions; and it is in- 
structive to observe that in a group of 
examples meant to show power to evoke im- 
pressions of other senses, these are largely 
mediated by images addressed to the eye. 

We can hardly over-rate our indebtedness 
to the criticism of poetry which has brought 
out the significance—in minute detail, one 
point of light after the other—of sensuous 
images in poetry. It has gone as near as 
may be to communicate the incommunicable ; 


it has proved able to reveal abundance of un- | 


regarded riches, and to promote the creation 
of more. 
task, for the 


itely more difficult matter). In the first 
place—in spite of some professions to the con- 
trary—poetical criticism is becoming more 
and more an affair of singling out passages, 
lines, phrases, images. Sensitiveness to 
exact and, as it were creative, correspondence 


between word and image, would seem to be | 


increasing ; but appreciation of a poem as a 


whole—except iit be of shorter works—to be | 


diminishing, and therewith comes the danger 


of virtually reducing poetry to mere crafts- | 


manship. In the second place the riot of sen- 
suous, chiefly visual, images now presented 
by poetry tends to inhibit that regulative 
faculty (nameless, for ‘‘ taste’ is so unfor- 


tunate a name) by which we apprehend the | 
virtues of simplicity and austerity, and also, | 


in regard to the images themselves, judge 
what should be rejected. Modern poetry is 
much like a _ sort of Greek games with- 


out the Bpa8is; no doubt the games are the | 


thing, but the Spa8ijs, the regulators and 
judges—in our comparison, the master-ideas— 


are not merely accidental circumstance; they | 
very essence of the show. | 


belong to the 
(What a good plan it would be if all modern 
poets would cease writing for one year and 
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betake themselves to a study of Sophocles!) 
We would suggest re-consideration in g 
| smaller matter concerned with the immature 
| lover of poetry. Appreciation of such gen. 
| timental and easy-flowing verse as Dr 
| Gurrey disparages forms, we think we haye 
observed, a normal approach to appreciation 
of true poetry for a majority of minds, They 
begin with pleasure in verse as such, in rh 
as such; a pleasure which may be thrilling 
and therefore, in its measure, formative, 
While this lasts some vagueness of thought 
and lack of definition in images is actually 
desirable. The stage is, or should be, fairly 
soon passed json but meanwhile it is 4 
mistake, we think, to run down verse which 





But, for two reasons, we think its | 
present, draws near its end, | 
and that the time is coming for re-emphasis | 
on the intellectual side of poetry (an infin- | 


during the course of it is genuinely enjoyed; 
which is tantamount to saying that we re 
gard such running down as a little pedantic. 
And this perhaps sums up our complaint 
against the book as a whole, good though we 
find so much of it. As explanation 7 





eral of how to appreciate poetry, it is pedan- 
tic—after the latest modern fashion in 
pedantry—and one-sided. One may leam 
here how clever it is to have discovered and 
said that a duck has ‘‘ topaz-tinted eyes,” 
and rejoice anew over the gossamer sails in 
the Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner, but we 
shall not learn why we should read Goethe 
or why Dante should be preferred to 

stock, or anything that leads up to 


| judgments. 


CoRRIGENDUM 


At ante p. 156, ll. 10 ff, for “ or as Hold 
| expresses it (‘History of England’ vol. 

| 497)” read or as Holdsworth expresses it 
(‘History of English Law ’ vol. ii, 497). 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer qr 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


We beg leave to state that we do not under 
| take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 


Approven ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always 
give their names and addresses, for the i 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily 
publication. 


Tae Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 


| to send to him. 
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